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The liistory of education is narked vith disputes about curriculum. 
The character and sequencing of the various experiences undergone by the 
learner have been a frequent source of disagreement among educators. At 
the present time, advocates of the "open concept" and "free" schooling 
vie vjith defenders of traditional patterns of instructional organization. 

On the surface, such disagreeraents nay appear to be concerned vith 
teaching teclinique. At a deeper level, however, the question of the 
theoretical basis of curriculum organization is involvedo It is vrell to 
examine one's beliefs regarding ciorriculum from a philosophic vieirpoint — 
to p\ish beloK the surface of the imTiediate and the specific. 

Throughout the twentieth century, a disagreement betv/een two opposing 
vievjpoints has persisted under various forms. It may be termed the 
dispute over logical versus psychological organization of curriculum. 
The "logical" position is the older, traditional view. It was originally 
based on the idea that nature antecedent to inquiry has a logical order 
which man may discover. Vlhen this notion of inherent order was challenged 
in modern times, logical organization of curriculum carae to be identified 
with the ordered results of scholarly inquiry. 

The "psychological" viewpoint arose vith the developing science of 
psychology and the rise of the progressive education movement early in 
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this century. It placed its emphasis on i'he chiild and hi.s learning process, 
rather than on logical arrangement of subject matter. 

In the continuing dispute, one or the other of tliese two viewpoints was 
stressed as more important to the pedagogic task. Psychology offered its 
findings to educators, who applied these findings to the development of 
curricular designs. Traditional educators countered with emphasis on 
the need for logically organised curriculum. 

V/hile the roots of this latter viewpoint go back many centuries, 
it may be identified with the traditional, subject-centered school of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. It valued "discipline," 
"order, and "subject matter." Its curriculum organization offered the 
refined products of the expert or scholar to the learner as a model. 
The learner was involved in rehearsing the activity of the more 
accomplished expert, or more often in memorizing the refined products. 
The \inderlying assumption in the traditional logical curriculum was 
that through such activities the learner would thereby become logical in 
his own efforts. The traditional logical curriculvum organization either 
ignored psychological concerns or tended to assume that those concerns 
could be cared for by preoccupying the learner with the products of the 
scholarship or expertise per se which embodied the desired logical criteria* 

Because of the important place of the products of the mature scholar 
in the traditional, logically organized curriculum, this form of curriculum 
organization often was associated primarily with maturity, in contrast 
to the immaturity of the child. This paper will attenqpt to show that logical 
considerations are of no less importance in considering the efforts of the 
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immature child than in considering the products of the loature adult. 
These considerations fmaction as norms with which to assess the efforts 
of the child. For the competent adult, logical consider tions are 
more descriptive » in contrast to their prescriptive status in respect 
to the behavior of the immature child. 

The traditional logical organization of the subject-centered 
school also tended to favor certain pursuits to the exclusion of 
others. These favored pursuits, which were generally regarded as 
"intellectual,'* as opposed to "practical," had been a part of the 
school curriculum for centuries, including matv.ematics, langxxages, 
literature, and history. Theoretical science vas a fairly recent 
addition. According to the position taken in t'ds paper, however, 
the association of logic exclusively with these traditionally favored 
pursuits is unjustified. Logical considerations arise in the carrying 
on of any pursuit. 

Further, in its concern with having the outcomes of the learner's 
efforts conforn to the logically refined products of the scholar or 
expert, the "logical" viewpoint tended to focus on products more than 
on process. Often this was more simply stated as an emphasis on 
"subject matter." In so doing, it overlooked both the psychological 
considerations that bear on the guidance of the learner's process and 
the need to reshape that process in the light of logical principles. 

The traditional psychological curriculum appeared as a reaction 
against this preoccupation with the logically ideal product. In contrast 
to the earlier emphasis on "subject matter," the psychological emphasis 
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curriculum design uas viewed as being "child-centered It opposed 
the Bubstitution of the scholar's logically refined products for the 
experience of the learner, and emphasized instead the efforts of the 
learner. 

Thus, just as the traditional logical organization was by ^tself 
incomplete through its failure to respect the learner experience, 
so too was this newer position, which insisted on viewing the learning 
experience only from a psychological standpoint to the neglect of a 
logical one» 

In their concern with psycholoeical pirinciplos, the advocates 
of the newer school of thought tended to focus on the sequence of 
learning experiences rather than on the result, or, as sometimes more 
crudely put, on "the child" instead of on the "subject matter*" In 
viewing the learning experience primarily from the standpoint of 
psychological principles, they neglected the logical consideration 
of the learner's ability to make an intelligent selection and use of 
means to achieve desired ends» 

Thus, traditional psychological organization, in its concena for 
direct experience with a pursuit by the learner, tended to emphasize 
process more than product (just as logical organizjation had emphasized 
product over process). In so doing, it tended to neglect both the 
quality of the product of the learner *s efforts and the character of 
his process as viewed from the logical standpoint. 

Perhaps because of its concern to have the learner directly 
involved in the process by whicV: the products of a pursuit are made, 
psychological organization vras often associated chiefly with "practical" 
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pursuits. These pursuits were usually some type of vocational activity, 
having some product of a utilitarian nature* Gardening, carpentry, 
sewing, and cooIcLng were often offered as exan^^les of the type of pursuit 
in which the learner would be involved. These "practical*^ activities 
supposedly satisfied a psychological requirement by providing continuity 
of the learning experience with antecedent experience. They were those 
tiiat the learner of the time would likely have already come in contact 
with through experiences outside the school. Thus, instruction would 
be based on the psychological consideration that best learning results 
when the learning experience relates to what has been previously learned. 

The psychological principles governing learner interest probably 
also furthered this association of psychological organization with 
•♦practical^^ activities. As a result, "learning by doing" quite often 
was thought to mean involvement with some "practical" occupation. 
Just as the association of traditional logical organization primarily 
with intellectual pursm.ts represented too narrow a position, so also 
did this view, in the opposite direction. Psychological considerations 
(like logical ones) arise in the learning of any pursuit, rot merely the 
practical. 

Since the emphasis in the traditional psychologically organized 
curriculum was on the efforts of the child, this form of organization 
wab often associated with iroiTiaturity. This was a counterpart of the 
view referred to earlier which linked mt\xrity with the traditional 
logical curriculum. The position taken in this paper is that psychological 
considerations are of no less importance in the study of the behavior of 
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the mature adult than in the study of the immature child • Thus the 
distinction between logical and psycholoRical organization is not 
eqidvalent to one of levels of maturity^ 

To summarize briefly, psychological organization, as viewed 
in this paper, is not solely identified with immaturity, or "practical" 
p\irsuits, or process • Likevri.se, logical organization, as vievred here, 
is not equated with maturity, or "intellectual" pursuits, or product • 
In a sense, these are separate dimensions which cut across one another 
in the educational process. If these distinctions are kept in mind, 
the educator \fill not make the further error of associating practical 
pursuits primarily with immaturity and intellectual pursuits mainly 
\jith maturity. 

Having briefly ;5ketched the history of this disagreement over 
curricular organization, and exposed some erroneous assumptions made 
by both sides, it is now appropriate to offer a conception of curriculum 
organization which vri.ll serve as a theoretical frame or base for the 
understanding of curriculum design, avoiding the errors pointed out above. 

In any study of curriculum organization it is necessary to make clear 
what is meant by the term "curriculvmi." In this paper, the term "curidculxim" 
refers to the planned sequence of experiences undergone (or to be undergone) 
by the learner* This sequence of experiences is to be distinguished from 
a variety of materials used ir- the learning experience such as textbooks, 
readings, laboratory equipment, and so on» These materials are more 
properly referred to as curricular resources • 

The sequence of exrperiences undergone by the learner, i»e* the 
curriculum, may be examined from both the logical and psychological view- 
points. These same tvro viev^oints can be applied to curricular resources also. 
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Each of these two viewpoints may be elaborated in the form of criteria 
or principles. Logical criteria or pidnciples arise fron the inquiries 
of the logician. Psychological criteria or principles are generated 
through the efforts of the psychologist. Both of these types of 
principles are available to the educator for use as analytical tools 
in providing guidance to the learner. Thus it would seen that logical 
and psychological do not nane two separate forms of organization, but 
rather two different vie^/pointfi f roiu wliich to consider the same process 
and products of education. For the educator, Logical and psychological 
designate two different sets of critciria or principles by means of 
wiiich to vievr and redirect the learner's experience. 

In its largest sense "logical" refers to the process and products 
of exj^erience insofar as they involve the use of means to achieve desired 
ends. In this sense, "logical" is equivalent to rational or reasonable. 
Dewey -notes that "it is reasonable to search for and select the means 
that will, \j±th the maximum probability, yield the consequences that are 
intended." Rationality is on affair of the relation of means and 
consequences. In this general senne, to be logical is to be rational. 
"Logical" refers to a selection of means to attain a desired end, and to 
a continuous review of the process to insure that this means-end rela- 
tionsliip is being maintained and improved, where possible. Thus the 
logical viewpoint may be applied to both the sequence and outcomes of 
experience . 

^ John Dewey, Logic , The Theory of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1938), pp. 9-10. 
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The whole question of "logical," in the sense used here, is 
associated with the concept of competence • This is because competonoB 
in a pursuit signifies capability in the use of moans to achieve ends 
in that pursuit. As increased capability in the selection and use of 
means to roach desired outsomes is achieved, we say that a person 
becomes more coinpetent in that pursuit, and hence, his effort?' are 
more logical. 

In the most generalized formulation, logical criteria or principles 
are applicable to the process or products of any type of pursuit, whether 
intellectual, aesthetic, practical, or whatever. However, these iiiay 
often not be stated explicitly, but implied in the way a given product 
is constructed and in the critical, evaluative cements laade regarding 
the product. In the knowledge pursiuit, a number of these principles 
have been stated in terms of the requirements of that pursuit • Several 
are offered as examples of logical criteria (although it must be 
remembered that basic logical considerations apply to all pursid-ts). 
One principle in the knowledge pursuit is that to ground a conclusion 
evidence must be exi;austive sustaining one and only one interpretation. 
Another is that the elements of a conclusion must be stated in an 
equation, and that these components must be such that some gain in 
utility is had in substituting one for another in carrying on the 
pursuit. These two instances are not exhaustive but are merely offered 
as specific examples of logical criteria within a given pursuit. 
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The psychological point of view is concerned with the sequence 
of experience, regardless of whether or not that course of experience 
is logical. Any course of experience occurs in accordance with psy- 
chological principles, and if it is to be successfully redirected 
these principles must be heeded. 

The efforts of the psychologist result in principles which 
explain how behavior occurs, what procedures to employ to influence 
or redirect it, and the process one undergoes when learning. Vario\is 
principles concerning the relationship of ^.earning to intellectual 
development, previous learning, individual differences, and appropriate 
reinforcement, to cite a few areas, have been worked out through 
psychological inquiry. 

Thorndike^s Law of Effect may be used as example of the type of 
principles operative in the psychological concern. The law asserts that 
when a response and a certain environmental event, usually generated by 
the response, occur approximately simultaneously, the probability of 
the same type of response occurring again will increase or decrease as 
the organism finds the resulting state of affairs satisfying or annoying. ^ 

The aim of the educator is to make the leamer^s experience more logi- 
cal. To achieve this aim, the educator must make use of psychological as 
well as logical principles. Both the process and products of the learner ^s 
experience can be examined from both the logical and the psychological 
viewpoints. 

2 Edward L. Thorndlke, Educational Fsycholop;y , Vol. II (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913), U« 
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j As he assesses the process of education and its outcomes, the educator 

has a different viewpoint than that of either the psychologist or the 
logician. The logician and the psychologist are engaged in theoretical 
pursuits. The teacher in a sense is a consumer of the product of their 
inquiries, appropriating their principles for use in his specific task 
of guiding the experience of the learner. The pedagogic viewpoint treats 
both logical and psychological principles as standpoints from which to 
study the educational process. Both types of considerations are appropriate 
throughout the educational procoss, in selection and ori;aniaation of 
mateirlals, in guidance of the process, and in review and evaluation of 
the process and its outcomes. 

For example, there are several ways in which logical considerations 
apply to the materials involved in the pedagogic task. The subject 
matter of instruction derived from the learning of the advanced scholar 
must exliibit 'conformance to logical principles. In many casera, it will 
be necessary for the student to accept these on faith, since it would 
be too time-consuiTiing to repeat the process of this learning in each 
instance. It is necessary, however, that in some instances the student 
be involved in the process by wM.ch this learning was attained. 

Logical considerations also apply to the order or sequence in which 
the student is to encounter the material. The teacher is able to cinticipate 
the steps the learner needs to take in working his way through a problem, 
and the teacher arranges the material in a seq^^ence that provides for the 
early introduction of material that is to be used in subsequent steps. 
As the learner goes through a series of problem-solving situations, this 
pro-arranging of materials by the teacher is gradually decreased, as the 
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etudent learns to do more of the selection and organiza-^^ion of materials 

on his own» He thus becomes gradually less deperuont on the teacher 

as he learns to order his own material to "satisfy logical considerations • 

Finally, the products of the learner's own efforts are reviewed 
by the teacher as they are evaluated vrith respect to logical principles • 
The same logical considerations by which the products of the scholar 
or expert are assessed also apply to the efforts of the less competent 
student* They need not be applied as rigorously however, but the aim 
of Ihe educator is that these outcomes move in the direction of approxi- 
mating those of the scholar or expert* 

The teacher must also diagnose the learning process* The learner's 
difficulties may arise from several sources* Psychological criteria 
may not be met, the arrangement of the material Irom a logical standpoint 
may be faulty, or the learner may be proceeding in an illogical manner* 
In the course of this diagnosis, the complex learning experience is analyzed 
into stages of process-product, process-product, and so on* In evaluating 
the learner's efforts from the logical standpoint, the product is examined 
to determine whether it will serve as means to carry on with the process* 
If not, the teacher mast make his diagnosis from both logical and psy- 
chological viewpoints to determine what the difficulty is and to r.*ake 
appropriate modifications to correct the difficulty* 

In summary, the curriculum is seen as a sequence of experiences, 
uiidergone by the learner, with "logical" and '^psychological" being two 
viewpoints from which to examine this sequence of experiences* The 
organization of a curriculum can be considered from the standpoint of 
logic and of psychology* Further, these two ways of considering organiza- 
tion may be viewed from the standpoint of both the learner and the teacher* 
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Prom the standpoint of tho learner, curriculum organization is 
psychologically satisftctory in so far as it is organized in accordance 
with psychological principles of learning concerning such factors as 
reinforcement, intellectual development, needs, and interests., It 
is logically satisfactory in so far as it exhibits competence in the 
selection and use of means to achieve ends# 

From the standpoint of the teacher, or one who i& involved in the 
pedagogic task, curriculum organization is psychologic rlly satisfactory 
if it respects sound psychological principles in the eifort to redirect 
the course of the learner '3 experience. From the same standpoint, it 
is logically satisfactory if it serves to fulfill the ends of the 
pedagogic task — if the means chosen to redirect the course of the 
learner's e:q3erience result in the learner being able to direct his 
own experience in a more logical manner. To fulfill this task, both 
logical and psychological considerations must be heeded. 



NOTES 



1. John Dewey, Logic , The Thearjr of Inq\iiry > (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1938; , pp. 9''L0^ 

2V Edward L. Thorndike, Edxicational Psychology , Vol# II, (New Torkt 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913) p» U* 
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